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Weak Little Boys 


may become fine strong men. 
Some of the strong men of to- 
day were sickly boys years 
ago. Many of them received 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


at their mother’s knee. This 
had a power in it that changed 
them from weak, delicate 
boys into strong, robust boys. 
It has the same power to-day. 
Boys and girls who are pale and 
weak get food and energy out 
of SCOTT’S EMULSION. It 
makes children grow. $3 
ALL DRUGGISTS 











The Delicate SKin 
of Children 
Requires 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


is not only a fine toilet soap, 
but is a specific for skin and 
scalp diseases. Cures chafings, 
skin eruptions, dandruff. 
Use It Daily 
in the Nursery. 
Recommended by physicians. 


For sale by druggists, or mailed for 30c. by 


~The C. N. Crittenton Co., x15 Fulton St., New York. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 























The best selection 
of Bible stories in 
the Bible words. 

Profusely and 
beautifully illus- 
trated. 

Simple and effec- 
tive in method. 
It gives just the ex- 
planation that 

children want. 

Thoroughly rever® 
ent. 


_A book for every 





What It Is 








“On Holy Ground” 


BY WILLIAM L. WORCESTER 


Bible stories with introductory talks and 
OVER 400 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
of Bible lands and customs 








What People Say 
“*A very fascinat- 
ing book.’’ 
**Very well done.’’ 
“Unique from the 
standpoint of il- 
lustration.’’ 
**Almost ideal in 
every way.’’ 
“At a loss ade- 
quately to ex- 


“Far beyond any- 
thing of the 
kind.”’ 
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THE VALUE OF MAKING PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS AND 
MEASUREMENTS ON CHILDREN. 


DR. D. A. SARGENT, 


Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard University. 


During the past thirty years I have been connected with three 
of our great universities, where one of my special functions was to 
make physical examinations of the young men entering these institu- 
tions. As might naturally be inferred I have seen nearly every variety 
of normal variation in the human figure which nature presents. Some 
of these students have represented the highest types of physical man- 
hood, others have the common defects which characterize the student 
class, like the drooping head, flat chest, hollow back, etc., and still 
others have more serious faults and imperfections which will tend to 
impair their physical and mental efficiency. 

A great deal can be done in the modern gymnasium to improve 
the condition of the average student, and no better work can be done 
for these young men than to furnish them as far as possible with a 
better physical basis for their mental life. But the saddest cases that 
come under the observation of the physical examiner are those that 
have been neglected in infancy and childhood, or those which are 
saddled with inherited weaknesses and defects which are now past 
remedying, but which once could have been relieved, if not prevented. 
How many times I have said to myself, “If I could only have seen 
this young man when he was a boy, or if I could have dropped a hint 
to his mother or his nurse, or enlisted the interest of an older sister, 
what a difference I could have made in the young man’s life pros- 
pects!” Strange as it may seem many students come to college with 
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physical defects and deformities acquired in early infancy and child- 
hood, often due to neglect of mother, or to the ignorance or careless- 
ness of the nurse girl. 


The most common physical defects are depressions of the ribs 
on the right or left side of the chest wall, frequently to be attributed 
to faulty method of carrying a child in the arms; compression of the 
walls of the chest and waist by tight clothing; drooping of the 
shoulders in consequence of the weight of clothing, stockings, etc., 
coming entirely upon the shoulder girdle; indentation of the ribs 
in front of the body, resulting from the habit of leaning over a bench, 
desk or table; curvature of the spine; drooping of the head; projection 
of the shoulder blades; flattening of the chest; constriction of the 
waist; bowing of the legs; bending of the thighs; flattening of the 
feet, etc. Many of these defects lead to impairment of the vital 
functions, or to a debilitated condition of organs, bones, muscles and 


joints that tends to incapacitate one for many of the duties and 
pleasures of life. 





A mother should not only be familiar with the condition of her 
child at birth, but she should keep herself informed as to its physical 
condition as it grows, for many of the defects I have mentioned, which 
can be relieved in early childhood, frequently go unnoticed or are not 
attended to until the period of growth is nearly completed. When 
the boy and girl arrive at the adolescent stage they begin to have a 
little pride in their personal appearance, and strive to straighten up 
and assume the physical characteristics of full-developed manhood 
and womanhood. My contention is that the mother should have the 
same pride in the physical perfection and conformation of her children 
during their early years that all self-respecting boys and girls have 
in themselves after they reach the period of adolescence. This pride 
on the part of the mother should lead her to make a more frequent 
inspection of the bodies of her children to assure her that they are 
not acquiring faulty habits of growth and development. The necessary 
instruction in personal cleanliness should be followed by instruction 
as to the further care of the skin, muscles, limbs and framework of 
the entire body. Once arouse in the children an interest in the purity 
of their skin, the strength and firmness of their muscles and the up- 
rightness of their figure, and you have taught them a great moral 
lesson. Around this personal interest in themselves you can weave 
your instruction and advice as to the best food, the importance of 
systematic exercising and bathing, the necessity of plenty of rest and 
sleep, and other general maxims of health. 
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In order to turn the attention of mothers towards the physical 
examination and inspection of their children I would suggest the fol- 
lowing lesson paper: 
1. What is the significance of a good physique? 


2. How have racial characteristics in form and feature been 
produced? 


3. What effect has the influence of climate, ssasons, geographical 
position and local environment upon the physique? 


4. How is the growth and development of the body modified by 
age, sex, occupation, habits, fashions, social positions, etc.? A differ- 
ence of five inches exists between the average statures of the best and 
worse nurtured classes of children of corresponding ages. To what 
is this difference in height due? What effect do plays, games and 
various exercises have upon the growth and development of children? 

5. What are some of the special qualifications of men who are 
distinguished for feats of strength, skill and endurance? Why do 
life insurance companies refuse to insure persons who are too light or 
too heavy for a certain height? Can you think of some of the physical 


characteristics that seem to accompany health? Can you think of any 
that seem to invite disease? 


6. Why is it important to discover the rate of growth in children, 


and the size and proportion that pertain to different ages? How may 
this information b= ascertained? 


7. Can you give any illustrations of the effects of school life, 
shop, store and factory work, or any of the divers forms of industry 
upon the physique of children or adults? 

8. Can you think of some of the special physical qualitiss which 


are required of men entering the army, navy, police and fire depart- 
ments and other branches of the public service? 


9g. Do you know how large a per cent. of men who are drafted or 
offer themselves for enlistment during a war are incapacitated for 
service on account of physical defects? 


10. Extensive investigations made in several cities in this country 
and in England and Russia have shown that children upon the average 
who are most precocious physically, that is who are tallest and weigh 
the most for their age, are the most precocious mentally, as shown by 
their grade in school. Is not this conclusive evidence that there is 2 
correlation between physical growth and mental growth, and that if 


you would improve the mind of a child you must first improve his 
physical condition? 
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THE SANTA CLAUS PROBLEM. 
MRS. HERMAN H. BIRNEY. 


What shall we tell the children about Santa Claus? Every year 
conscientious mothers are disturbed by this question. Shall we give 
the children the short-lived joy of believing in the Christmas Saint, 
running the risk of having a child feel afterward that his father and 
mother have deceived him, or shall we tell him no Santa Claus myths 
at all, depriving him of what has long seemed one of his inalienable 
rights? It is no exaggeration to say that grown-ups are also robbed 
of much of their Christmas joy. The beautiful holiday gets to be a 
more or less prosaic festival in the house where there are no children. 

The telling of the Christmas myths to the little ones helps us all 
to believe in fairy-tales, to let the rosy light of romance shine on the 
dusty lumber of our work-a-day minds, and to enter with the children 
into the realm of “make believe.” 

The belief of the best modern educators seems to be that those 
human beings develop into the healthiest and most normal adult life 
who have had, at each stage of their childish development, the full 
activities of that period. If we rob the child of wonder-stories when 
he is at the age which craves them he is to just that extent stunted in 
his growth as an all-round human being. If we do not supply the 
growing boy with the material for hero worship, or youth with poetry 
and romance to give it high purpose and moral uplift they cannot 
take up hero tales or poetry with the same benefit in after life. The 
hour for each strikes once on the clock of life. We can not set back 
the hands, and woe to us if we try to set them forward. We can do 
our best by our children only by understanding the orderly process 
of their normal unfolding. 

Yes, then, let us tell the children Santa Claus stories, let us read 
to them “The Night Before Christmas”—let us read it ourselves to 
keep our hearts young, on good Dr. Lavendar’s principle: “Whenever 
you are afraid you are too old to do a thing, go and do it at once.” 

The trouble with the Santa Claus myth is in our telling of it. 
We should tell the story simply as a story, not seeking to apply it 
locally, not trying to explain why or how Santa gets here and there, 
not putting in details which do not belong in the old story. Let the 
child fit it into his own environment as best he can. Unless we imply 
some question of probability by seeking to give to mythical events 
“a local habitation and a name,” the child accepts it as not more 
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marvelous than many other things which surround him—the whole 
world is to him a wonder-book—a veritable fairy tale—and flying 
reindeer are little stranger than balloons or automobiles. When he 
asks too many questions, when he can no longer accept the story 
simply and naturally, he is outgrowing it. One of the most important 
things about Santa Claus is to recognize his limitations and to know 
when his day is past. Most parents keep up the deception and try 
to make Santa more probable. They leave a window open lest the 
chimney be too small, or fit Santa out with an automobile for greater 
speed, piling Ossa upon Pelion of falsehood in the effort to strengthen 
the shaky structure they have reared. As a rule, the child begins to 
question so gradually that his disillusionment need never be a shock 
to him, if we simply begin to tell him the truth when he is ready for it. 
The Christmas when his faith is wavering, when he does not quite 
know what to believe, is the time for him to help you pack a dinner 
for a poorer child, to go with you to take toys or books to a hospital. 
If he asks if Santa Claus will not remember those children, say “Yes, 
but when you help them you are being a Santa Claus, too, you also 
are helping to make these people happy.” Little by little he will 
get the thought that Santa Claus means the spirit of love and 
helpfulness. 

It is a great pity when children are told that Santa Claus brings 
the Christmas tree. It is so much prettier and more educative to 
have the children help trim the tree as they do in the kindergarten. 
The home-made trees, with popcorn and cranberries and paper chains 
and strings of colored beads and straws and cubes are much more 
interesting to the child than the elaborate trees doting parents tire 
themselves out in preparing—trees at which the child scarcely looks 
after the first “Oh” of wonder and delight. The glittering fragilities, 
which he dare not touch, are of no particular interest to him, but he 
loves every link in the purple paper chain smeared with paste by his 
own clumsy fingers. 

When we begin to make Christmas gardens with fountains and 
electric lights we are taking away the child’s best pleasure in Christ- 
mas—which is to have the toys within his comprehension, and ex- 
pressing his own activities. When children are old enough to them- 
selves build gardens and put in electric lights it is the time to 
have them. 

The spirit of unspoiled childhood, content with simple pleasures, 
is the real spirit of Christmas. When we allow ourselve to lose it we 
are losing the meaning of the holiday. 
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Above all, in telling the children of Santa Claus let us not neglect 
to tell them of the Christ-child whose birthday it is; in Germany 
every Christmas tree has an image of the Child at the top. In 
America, outside of Sunday-schools, we seem to los: the religious 
significance of Christmas. The sweet old story is so within a child’s 
comprehension ; he loves all its details—the crowded inn, the manger, 
the shepherds, the wise men, the Star. The imaginations and hearts 
of mankind, like the Star, have swept on through time and space until 


they paused and finally rested over “the place where the young 
Child lay.” 


I have heard the kindergarten children sing a little Christmas 
song whose poetry might be improved, it is true, but which has in it 


the spirit we should try to infuse into the children’s Christmas 
festivities : 


Christmas, merry Christmas, 
We greet it with glee, 
With laughter and singing, 
So joyful are we. 
It brings us full stockings 
Crammed down to the toe, 
And fine Christmas trees 
On whose boughs presents grow; 
But we know a reason 
That is better than these 
For welcoming Christmas day— 
Listen now, please. 
Dear God sent a Christmas gift 
Leng, long ago, 
To make people happy 
And better, we know. 
And so we, too, try, 
As the day comes each year, 
To make people happy, 
And sad folks to cheer. 
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A LETTER ABOUT A MOTHERS’ STUDY CLASS. 


Mrs. Dickinson sends the following very interesting letter to show 
the methods of work of a club of women who were anxious to develop 
themselves through their motherhood as well as to do their best for 
their children: 

Matrix, Colorado, 1907. 
Dear Madam: 

You ask me for a report of our child-study circle. It is now a 
parent-teacher circle, organized by Mrs. Hersey, the State President of 
“The Congress of Mothers.” 

Our work was peculiar only in its relation to our educational 
centre, Colorado College. The President of this College sent us a 
leader each fortni¢ght—but I am getting ahead of my story. Before 
we appealed to this institution, we had been feeling around for some- 
thing, but we were very indefinite. Maternity we had in common 
with the rest of our class; we wished for the higher step, motherhood. 
We knew we were educators, albeit not fitted for our high calling. 
We observed that the other professions, law, medicine, engineering, 
and education, would not allow a member of these respective depart- 
ments even to hang up a sign until he had a diploma, a degree, or some 
other proof of legitimate work done. Yet we mothers, representing 
the highest calling on earth, had the temerity to establish homes, and 
help invoke immortal beings, with no thought of fitness, and no scruple 
for lack of training. The world is very remiss in allowing ignorant 
people to establish homes, and yet to make no protest. When we 
realized the situation, our consciences would not be quieted by any 
false logic, or flimsy excuse. We felt very humble as we looked into 
the trusting and inquiring faces of our children. We admitted, at 
least to ourselves, our total lack of wisdom to guide them through the 
complexities of this life, much less that which is to come. We loved 
them with more than an animal love; we had given them a royal wel- 
come; we had helped nature to teach them to walk, to talk, and to eat, 
in a manner becoming those born in our plane of life. But this did not 
satisfy us, although we were college women, and passed for intelligent 
members of our circle. We had only what nature gave us; we were 
not trained mothers, and this we determined to become. 

We subscribed for the “Pedagogical Seminary,” and became inter- 
ested in the work of Clark University. Since we could not go to that 
inspiring centre we had a teacher come to us. He had been trained 
at Clark, and is now President of Olivet College. In this work much 
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depends upon the kind of teacher secured; we had the right kind. 
He was definite; he made us do our work thoroughly, yet he did not 
discourage us; but he led us to begin just where we were, with no 
other preparation than the desire to help our children, and no other 
equipment than our home and our child. He taught us to exalt our 
motherhood, never to belittle it nor to allow others to do so. He said: 
“Be dissatisfied but not discontented. Take as your first lesson ‘Know 
thyself.’ Write out all the points of your methods, and self-training 
which you're sure are right, then follow with some one point that you 
can and will improve. Think out your points first, then write them 
down. Persist in this method of thinking out your ideas and writing 
them down, then keep on writing and writing. This simple method 
persisted in, will make a student of any one. Learn to observe truth- 
fully, and to record correctly. Your opportunities for close observa- 
tion of a child are great: these records properly arranged will be of 
value to other educators.” He always spoke of mothers as leading 
educators. 

In another lesson he said: “I believe the chief things to work for in 
self-training, and in training others, are: health, happiness, and wis- 
dom. If you doubt it, reread Stevenson, Dickens, and Solomon. The 
possession of these three factors will give all the essential things that 
make life what I think it was intended to be—a preparation for the 
better life to come. Material values; especially an excess of money, 
are not essential for the really desirable things of this life. I find that 
wisdom means knowledge, and ability to apply it.” 

We had a brief history of education, especially the Kindergarten 
movement and theory. We had a short, but practical, course in physi- 
cal training for our own use as well as for the children. We kept a 
record of the growth of the children; we began with very simple 
things, as the height, weight and chest expansion. 

“James’ Psychology” was our t<xt book, but we had others for ref- 
erence and supplementary reading. Among these I recall a few: 
“Pre-historic Education”—I have forgotten the author; “History of 
Education” by Seely; “School and Society” by Dewey; “Moral Edu- 
cation of Children” by Felix Adler, and many others which I cannot 
recall as I am writing from memory. 

During two college years we had these lessons; we copied out- 
lines, and we took ample notes; when possible, we did some original 
research work, and at the close of the course each mother wrote her 
thesis, which was passed upon by the college faculty. The college had 
# mother’s certificate engraved, and used, the first time, for this class. 
It testified to work done by the holder in “Child-Study.” 
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A NOVEL WAY OF HELPING BOYS. 
PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


Three years ago, as it is told, forty men, gathered in a church club 
in New York City, heard a graphic talk about the children’s court, and 
how boys got into trouble and became criminals just because nobody 
cared enough about them to help them to become good men instead. 

“Is there anything we can do?” one man asked, and the speaker’s 
reply was: 

“Yes. If each man here will take an interest in just one boy who 
has been in trouble, and at this critical time help him and be a sort of 
big brother, it will be a great service.” 

The forty men,volunteered to try. Forty trips were taken by them 
individually to forty tenements, and forty bad boys found, to their 
extreme astonishment, that they had “big brothers.” The very first 
“hard case” visited was found in a tenement cellar. His older brother, 
of twelve, was out of work; his mother lay ill with consumption there 
in the cellar. In a week the big brother, an energetic young business 
man, had moved the whole family to rooms where the sunlight came, 
and had found work for the older boy. No other charitable help was 
given, but the big brother became the bad boy’s hero. The children’s 
court never saw that boy again. He is now his big brother’s pride, and 
on the way to an honorable, hard-working manhood. 

The forty big brothers organized a social club, and brought their 
youngsters together every other week, teaching them parliamentary 
law, and getting entrance for them to a large gymnasium, where 
trained instructors went to work to put them into good physical 
condition. 

But except for this club, the brotherhood was an individual affair. 
Each man visited his protege in the boy’s own home, took him out to 
a baseball game, or for a ride in an automobile, or to dinner now and 
then, and showed a real interest in his work or his school. There was 
no preaching or lecturing at the little brother, but he was expected to 
behave well, and he usually did. No money was to be given, if it could 
possibly be helped, but a chance to earn extra money out of school or 
work hours could be often had through the big brother’s aid. 

One boy who had been in the reformatory, and could get no job 
on account of his record, was given work by his big brother, manager 
in a large business establishment. Within ten days one of the other 
employees objected to this boy’s employment because of his past 
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record. But the big brother stood by him, and now the lad is earning 
twelve dollars a week, and is recognized as honest and faithful. With- 
out his big brother, he would probably have been a full-fledged 
criminal by this time. 

The big brothers now have an executive council and a secretary, 
because the example has been followed by twnety-one other groups 
of men in Greater New York, who have adopted small and erring 
brothers. The movement is spreading, and men in other cities are 
talking it over. There are now four hundred big brothers, and there 
is one woman who is an honorary member. So far the boys benefited 
have all been those whose cases have come before the children’s court. 
But there is no particular reason why this should remain so, and if 
the spirit of brotherhood goes on developing, every neglected lad 
who needs a big brother may have a chance to get one. 














—Youth’s Companion. 








| O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM. 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


O little town of Bethlehem, How silently, how silently, 

How still we see thee lie; The wondrous gift is given! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep So God imparts to human hearts 
The silent stars go by; The blessings of His heaven. 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth No ear may hear His coming, 
The everlasting Light; But in this world of sin, 


The hopes and fears cf all the years Where meek souls will receive Him still, 


Are met in thee to-night. The dear Christ enters in. 


For Christ is born of Mary; Where children, pure and happy, 
And gathered all above, Pray to the blessed Child. 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep Where misery cries out to Thee, 
Their watch of wondering love. Son of the mother mild; 
} O morning stars, together Where charity stands watching, 
Proclaim the holy birth; And faith holds wide the door, 
And praises sing to God the King, The dark night wakes; the glory breaks, 
And peace to men on earth. And Christmas comes once more. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem, 

' Descend to us, we pray; 

t Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

| O come to us, abide with us, 

|| Our Lord Emmanuel. 
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STUDY OUTLINE. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
MRS. CHARLES DICKINSON. 


“My system, my beliefs, my medicines are contained in one phrase—to avoid excess.” 


The most magnificent thing about life is life. The body is the foundation, 
and not to be ignored. The people of power are they who have an efficient tool 
to carry out the mental and spiritual ideas. The way to sharpen this tool is to 
study the elements of self-training, which are inherent in the human organism, 
and which should be developed and trained in the home, the school, and all 
through life. These are the physical, the senses, the mental, the social, the 
dramatic, and the spiritual sides of our being. For the present we limit our 
discussion to the physical training; this is difficult because the departments of 
our natures are blended as perfectly, yet imperceptibly, as the colors of the 
rainbow, and it is impossible to say the physical ends here, and the mental 
there. As we always begin with thought, let us consider the theory of our 
subject, then take the practical application of it. 

“The object of physical health is not health as an end, but as the means to 
the end of efficiency; the ability to do the work required, and to lead the good 
life. The kind of work decides the kind of machine needed; if threshing is the 
process, then a threshing machine is to be produced; if time is to be recorded 
the finer mechanisms of a watch must be produced, Notwithstanding this dif- 
ference in quality of work and machine there must be some large principles 
which underlie all physical health. What are they?” 

1. Keep the vital organs in the right relative position. 2. Breathe freely 
and often. 3. Eat enough and not too much. 4. Exercise judiciously. 5. Relax 
and recreate at least once a week. 

Mr. Gulick says: “The correct physical position is a matter of habit, not 
muscle. Walk as though every man you meet owes you money. ‘Chesty’ 
means self-respect. Make the chest broad and press the back of the neck 
against the collar.” 

This rule applies to all positions while at work or at rest. It is right for 
‘book-keepers, mechanics, for athletes, for mothers, and for all other workers. 
Perhaps some one asks: “What good is all this for persons with round 
shoulders?” We answer, It should arrest the bad position, and prevent any 
more curvature in the defective parts. It is no small thing to arrest a bad 
habit. 

The diaphragm is a muscle separating the chest from 
BREATHING the abdomen. This muscle should be used freely, as 

it is in deep breathing. A few deep breaths before 
eating throw off gases and aid digestion Muscular control of the diaphragm 
should be learned. 


In modern life the food seems to be considered the 

FOOD | most important thing. We believe if more attention 
were paid to getting ready for food in the way of 
breathing, exercise, rest and in getting rid of refuse, there would be less oc- 
casion for cures and remedies. If you are not well, yet are determined to be- 
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come so, eat one simple article which agrees with you, until you can add 
another thing to your diet. If there is no such article to be found, go to a 
doctor or some one else for help. After taking food pay attention to the ref- 
use; take care of the pores, the kidneys and the bowels. Activity and regu- 
larity without the artificial aid of laxatives are both possible and essential. 


After two hot baths a week and a daily bath to the 
exposed parts of the body, the matter of cleanliness is 
disposed of. The luxury of the bath, and a variety of 
kinds, is great and belongs to all ages, and conditions. A cold plunge gives a 
physical glow, a mental tonic, and a moral uplift which is desirable for the 
day’s work; but it is not essential for the health as the cleansing bath is. 


There are three well established methods of physical 
training: the German, the Swedish, the French. 
Others which we have investigated are modifications 
of these schools. A few exercises in connection with bathing and dressing 
will keep one well, though it may not be sufficient to make one well. These 
exercises should be varied, and should be directed not at muscular training 
alone, but should include the nerve centers, and the secretions of the body. 
Almost any book on gymnastics will give the desired information. But it 
will not give what each person must work out for himself; thinking out his 


problem, and persistent effort to carry it out. A very few minutes each day 
will do the work after the plan is made. 


BATHS 


EXERCISE 


A corresponding factor to exercise is rest. First rest, 
REST AND and repose of mind—see lesson on mental training. 
RELAXATION Fatigue that sleep cannot relieve needs attention. 

Each should have the kind and amount of rest needed 
to make good the daily expenditure. When we consider rest as essential as 
work we will find the way to get it. Each mother should have at least a short 
rest each day. Many of us are busy trying to cheat nature; it cannot be done. 
She has established the law of cause and effect; in the long run she comes out 
ahead. At least one day in the week should be sacred to recreation. Let each 


one decide what form this recreation will take; that which is best for him 
should be his standard. 


These are the principles simply stated; the application belongs to the in- 
dividual. To find the right, and do it is to play the game. Tables of measure- 
ments may be found in any public library. Take some obscure door jam in 
your house and mark the height of your child. Send him to the nearest grocery 
for his weight. He will readily take an interest in his growth. Furnish him 
with suitable food; teach him the rules we have stated, and nature will do most 


of your work for you. She has made the laws, and given you a mind with 
which to find them and apply them. 


Sleep required at 4 years is 12 hours 
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BOYS GIRLS 
Age Inches Pounds Inches Pounds 
5 yrs. 41.74 41.20 41.47 39.82 
Bie 44.10 45-14 43-68 43.81 
. 46.21 49-47 45-94 48.02 
na 48.16 54-43 48.07 52.93 
ee 50.09 59-97 49-97 57-52 
10 “ 52.21 66.62 51.78 64.09 
ce) 54.01 72.39 53-79 70.26 
m.* 55-78 79.82 57-16 81.35 
= 58.17 88.26 58.75 91.18 
sg «CT 61.08 99.28 60.32 100.32 
“a 62.26 115.84 61.39 108.42 
6” 65.58 123.67 61.72 112.94 
~~ * 66.29 128.72 61.99 115.84 
6. * 66.76 132.71 62.01 115.80 


From 8 months to 8 years a child grows 2.5 inches annually. 


After 8 years to maturity a boy gains 5 pounds annually; a girl gains more 
than 5 pounds. 


References: Giilick, Checkley, Blakie and Sandow. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION—TEN CENTS. 


Let us send you the “Magazine” for three months for ten cents; 
or, if you are already subscribing, why not take it for five or ten 
friends for that time? 

Beginning with the next issue the “Magazine” will be different. 
It will be larger, will be illustrated, and we hope more attractive in 
every way. In the January number Mrs. Grice and others will tell 
some of the notable successes of the “Parent-Teacher Club” idea, 
which is spreading fast. Other special features are planned for 
the near future. In February and March will be special announce- 
ments of the International Meeting, to be held in Washington, March 
10-17. 


A year’s subscription, fifty cents; three months’ subscription, ten 
cents. We promise full value for either. Send subscriptions accom- 
panied by money, postal order or stamps, to the “National Congress of 
Mothers Magazine,” 147 North Tenth St., Philadelphia. 





























The National Congress of MothersMagazine 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST BY THE 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


4016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Subscription price, fifty cents a year. 


EDITORIAL BOARD: 


Mrs, Freperic ScHOoFF, Mrs. A. R. RAMSEY, 
Mrs. J. P. MumForp, Mrs. HERMAN H. Birney. 


Send all subscriptions and all business communications to 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS, 147 North Tenth Street. 


All correspondence intended for Editorial Department should be addressed to 
Mrs. HERMAN H. BiRNEy, 4016 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





There is one season of the year when every 
CHRISTMAS heart goes out to the children. Christmas day 
GREETINGS is the children’s own day, and from the festivities 

in the family to the celebrations by churches, 
schools and charitable organizations, the happiness of the children is 
the thought which dominates all hearts. 

The Christmas spirit of love for the children, the planning of 
happy surprises for homes where sorrow and privation are felt, lifts 
the world a little higher, and gives a glimpse of the sunshine and joy 
there might be if the thought for childhood endured for every day in 
the year. 

To lavish all one’s gifts at one time, to overpower children with 
more than they can enjoy and then to lapse into indifference until 
another Christmas rolls around is not the wise or helpful way to cele- 
brate the birth of the Christ-child. 

No child should be deprived of the blessed privilege of giving to 
others. No home attains to the greatest Christmas joy unless a poorer 
home has been brightened. 

What is it that brings a smile to every face, a spirit of willing 
service to every one at Christmas-tide? Is it not because the world 
for a little time comes into the life that forgets self and thinks of the 
happiness of others? 

To every home, to every Mothers’ Circle and every State Congress 
the National Congress of Mothers extends Christmas greetings, and 


the hope that love and work for the children may brighten every day 
of the year. 
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The program of the International Congress, 

while not completed, promises to be full of in- 
pc pony oe terest to all who are considering children’s needs. 
OF THE pong The Congress will open March roth by a 


reception to the delegates and an address of 
welcome from President Roosevelt at the White House. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Several sessions will be devoted to the presentation of the condi- 
tions of childhood in this and foreign lands. 


The Child Labor, Education, Household Economics, Parent- 
Teacher, Juvenile Court and Legislative Committees will each have a 
session, with eminent speakers and discussion. 


The Congress will give an entertainment to the children of Wash- 
ington on Saturday afternoon, March 14th. 


The evening of the 14th will be State Presidents’ evening. 


Sunday-schools will be the subject Sunday afternoon, March 15th. 
The program is in charge of clergymen of wide experience in Sunday- 
school work. Moral Training in Home and School, Treatment of 
Erring, Defective and Dependent Children, Day Nurseries and Play 
Grounds will be features of the program. 


It is hoped that this conference may result in the adoption of some 
definite plan to improve children’s opportunities in every land. Every 
nation has something to give to others, and the exchange of thoughts 
on children’s welfare cannot fail to have a wide influence. 


The National Educational Association has added 
ALLIANCE OF a strong force to its body in forming the new 
NATIONAL ORGANI- Department of Educational Work by National 
pend: nary <oninraege com nna Organization of Women. The work of the 
WITH EDUCATORS 

National Congress of Mothers has always been 
identified with schools, and this will bring it into closer touch with the 
educators of the country and extend its power for usefulness. The 
association with other women’s organizations will be mutually helpful. 


The Presidents of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, The 
National Congress of Mothers, Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
Council of Jewish Women and Southern Educational Association were 


asked to meet in Boston, November 11th, to organize and arrange the 
program. 


Every Mothers’ Circle should have its Education Committee 


ready to carry out the plans outlined by the National Education 
Committee. 




















cece 
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REPRESENTATIVES TO THE WASHINGTON MEETING. 


The Governors of nine States have appointed representatives to 
the International Meeting in Washington, in March, as follows: 


New Jersey—Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, 
Mrs. Harry Dawson, Mrs. P. B. Alexander, Dr Mary Dunlop, Mrs. 
Wm. P. Brown and Mrs. E. V. Mansell. 

Louisana—Mrs. Frank deGarmo and Mrs. W. L. Foster. 

Iowa—Mrs. Walter S. Brown. 

Oregon—Mrs. E. B. Colwell. 

Mississippi—Mrs. R. L. McLaurin, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, 
and Mrs. Charles Thompson. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Edward I. Atwater. 

Missouri—Mrs. W. K. James. 

Montana—Mrs. T. J. Walsh. 

Ohio—Mrs. Wm. Oxley Thompson. 

The Governors of a number of other States have written to the 
Secretary expressing their intention of appointing representatives soon. 


STATE NEWS. 


The New Jersey Congress of Mothers held, in 
wew seRsry Upper Montclair, November 15th and 16th, a 
very interesting and successful meeting. 


The organization has recently been greatly 
strengthened by the addition of five large clubs—those of Montclair 


and Plainfield and three large ones from upper New Jersey. It was 
voted that the State contribute $50 to the International Conference on 
the Welfare of the Child, which will be held in Washington in March. 
The hospitality of Montclair was especially delightful. The hostesses 
left nothing undone which could add in any way to the comfort and 


-pleasure of the guests. 


The greetings were offered by Mrs. Robert Hoe Dodd, President 
of the Woman’s Club of Upper Montclair; Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
President of the National Congress of Mothers; Mrs. Henry R. Daw- 
son, President of the State Federation, and Mrs. Walter B. Ferguson, 
President of the Connecticut Congress of Mothers. 

The first place in the program was given to “Domestic Science,” 
and Dr. James MacAllister, President of Drexel Institute, gave the 
address. Among the other speakers were Dr. Joseph S. Walton, who 
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spoke on the educative value of play and the need of playgrounds, 
properly supervised, and Mrs. E. C. Grice, who spoke on “A New 
Kind of Living Room”—being a plea for opening school houses and 
school grounds to the people and making them a center of com- 
munity life. 

The Congress closed on Saturday afternoon with an address on 

“Family Life as a Shaping Influence,” by Earl Barnes, an address 
so fine in its thought and forceful in its delivery that the members 
felt a closing note had been sounded which might well remain with 
them for another year. 
If the work done in the Mothers’ Union of Mont- 
gomery is an index of the interest in Child- 
Study in the State, there should be a flourishing 
Alabama Congress of Mothers before March. A 
most interesting and valuable program of the year’s work shows the 
discussion of such topics as “Heredity and Embyronic Life,” “Growth 
in Height and Weight in Childhood,” “Play and Its Influence Upon. 
Growth,” “Fatigue” and “The Expressive Instincts—Language and 
Drawing.” A list of authorities on each subject is published, the 
whole forming an outline of study valuable to any Club. Doubtless 
the secretary of the Club, Mrs. John G. Sparkes, would be glad to send 
a copy of the syllabus to anyone interested. 


ALABAMA 


The Pennsylvania Congress met in the Y. M. 
C. A. hall in Harrisburg, November 7th, 8th and 
gth. Among the speakers were Dr. Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Frederick Schoff, Mrs. E, C. Grice, and Mr. Wm. A. 
Stecher. Director of Physical Training in the Philadelphia schools. 
The principal feature of the program was the two addresses by 
Dr. Sherman Davis, of Indiana University, on “Sub-Consciousness” 
and ‘Adolescence.” Although Dr. Davis speaks without notes, the 


“Magazine” hopes to give quite a full report of his very fine lectures 
in an early issue. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt has just became a life 
NEW YORK member of the New York State Assembly of 
Mothers by the payment of $25. 


Again the editor must complain of the States not sending their news 
promptly. If you want your State news to appear in January, it must be at the 
office by the roth of December. Will the chairman of Press please be prompt 
and regular in sending matter? The Board greatly regrets that all the State 


meetings this fall are not reported for the “Magazine,” but we have published 
all reports which reached us. 


ee es 
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A GLIMPSE OF MOTHERHOOD. 


There is nothing that touches one more deeply than the patience 
and unselfishness of mother love, and there is no truer heroism and 
strength than one can see among the mothers, who with large families 
and many cares are calm and unruffled, whatever trials come to them. 
The heroines unsung and unknown, who give themselves utterly and 
unsparingly to their children, could be counted by the thousands. 

A long and heavily-laden train many hours behind the schedule 
time drew into a station where a railroad junction had brought to- 
gether a few poor little houses for the use of the railroad hands. A 
small, comfortless station afforded little opportunity for rest to the 
weary travelers, and the train with which they should have connected 
had departed, so that five long hours must be spent before another 
train would come to take them to their destinations. 

A sweet-faced mother with three children, the eldest five, the 
youngest one year old, were among those who must wait there. The 
children were tired and fretful, and the two older ones were evidently 
ill. The mother wondered what the eruption was which covered their 
faces. An older woman, who had been trying to assist her, told her 
that measels was just developing. She was evidently in moderate cir- 
cumstances, and unable to afford the comfort of sleepers. She had 
been days on the way, and was already more than twenty-four hours 
late. She had lost sleep and rest. For a whole day we journeyed over 
the same route and never was there an impatient word, never for a 
moment did she speak to them in any but the gentlest, most loving 
manner. Every five minutes one or the other called for a drink of 
water. She bathed their heated faces and soothed them with a patience 
that was beautiful to see. 

One of her fellow-travelers, bidding her farewell, said: “I think 
your children are very fortunate in having such a mother. You have 
been so patient and untiring in your ministrations to them, it has been 
an inspiration to all of us.” 

She deprecated any idea that she had evinced traits worthy of ad- 
miration. “The children are ill, that makes them irritable; one must 
make allowances for them,” she said, and so she left us to go to the 
new home in the West which was awaiting her, and to the husband 
whom, we afterward learned, greeted her with relief and joy that at 
last his dear ones were with him. One cannot doubt that in the home 
founded there will be trained children who will be worthy and good 
men and women, for gentleness, patience, love, self-control and un- 

selfishness are the qualities needed to make happy, harmonious homes. 































of family remedies. 


SANITARY AND ECONOMICAL 


The modern way of using the safest and best 
Ask your doctor or a trained nurse. 


ALL VASELINE PREPARATIONS ARE PUT UP IN TUBES 
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You should never be without these Vaseline Specialties 


CAPSICUM CARBOLATED 
VASELINE VASELINE 


plaster. dressings. 


household remedy. 


VASELINE 
CAMPHOR ICE VASELINE 
Better than a mustard The best of al! antiseptic For Chapped handsand Of absolute purity For nervous headaches, 
lips. To allay all irrita- for external and in- colds in the head, neu- 
tions of the skin. 
Our useful little book on Vaseline will tell you all about the many forms and uses of this great 
Sent FREE if you drop us a postal. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
32 State Street, New York City. 


MENTHOLATED 
VASELINE 


WHITE 


ternal use. ralgia etc. 
















STATE PRESIDENTS. 


Arizona—Mrs. Emery Kays, 
510 N. 6th St., 


California—Mrs. W. W. Murphy, 


1343 S. Union Ave., Los Angeles. 


Connecticut—Mrs. W. B. Ferguscn, 


Middletown. 


Colorado—Mrs. Henry J. Hersey, 
1327 Gaylord St., 


District of Columbia— 
Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 


1516 22d St. 


Georgia—Mrs. Robert Zahner, 
264 Euclid Ave., 
Idaho—Mrs. James A. McGee, 


Nampa. 


Iowa—Mrs. Walter S. Brown, 
2141 S. Grand Ave., 


Illinois—Mrs. George M. Brill, 
6313 Harvard Ave., 


Louisiana—Mrs. Frank DeGarmo, 


1107 Jordan St., Shreveport. 


Phoenix. 


Denver. 


Atlanta. 


Des Moines. 


Chicago. 


New Jersey—Mrs. Alexander Marcy, 
Riverton. 

New York—Mrs. E. H. Merrill, 
402 James St., Syracuse. 


Ohio—Mrs. Helen R. Wells, 
Akron. 

Oregon—Mrs. E. B. Colwell, 
975 Corbett St., Portland, 


Pennsylvania—Mrs. G. K. Johnson, 
The Aldine, Philadelphia. 


Washington—Mrs. Frank R. Hill, 
Room 505 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Tacoma. 


30 BABY DRESS PATTERNS 
prs SB RA ae BS 


I will send you one Universal Dress and 
Cloak Cutting Chart (with which you cut gar- 
ments without patierns) anda set 
of either 30 long or 10 short clothes 
baby patterns with directions for 
one I will send you the ——_ 




















together with my catalogue illustrating articles and baby, with 
and full yt F Sree. A remarkable value for ie. 
Money refunded withe —— i if you are not satisfied. 
EXTRA PRESENT: Answer this advertisement to-day 
a receive coupon valued at 25c in goods, free. 
rite to-day. MES. C.D, ATSMA, Newark, N. J. 
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Thousands of Children are Finding 
Happiness in the pages of 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Are Yours? 


Thousands of Children proclaim it the best present and friend they have 
ever had. 

Thousands of Children are being entertained through the whole year by 
the fun and interest found in its pages. 

Thousands of Children watch impatiently for its arrival each month. 


IF YOU wish to invest in a child’s happiness there is no gift that will yie!d 
you such returns as ST. NICHOLAS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

For all ages, from three to eighteen, it is a veritable treasure-house of entertainment, 
giving new pleasures each month—provides something to read to the children of three to 
five, wholesome amusement to keep the youngsters of nine and ten out of mischief, good 


stories for the boys and girls of twelve to sixteen, and is a splendid influence in the lives of 
them all. 


Its ideals are the highest and through it your children will be constantly associated 
with all that is finest and best in life. 


$3.00 a Year. Send for Special Christmas Offers 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York City. 


The most popular book in the United States No more welcome gift for any woman than one of 


THE LADY OF THE DECORATION these complete household friends : 





“ Occasionally,”’ writes one reviewer, ‘‘* * a THE CENTURY COOK BOOK 
book comes to us that we feel is real * * from The standard—splendidly illustrated—$2.00. 
the inmost heart ofa man or ¥ oman, and hence it 
goes straight toours, * * HOME ECONOMICS 

‘Such a book is ‘The Lady of the Decoration,’ New Edition. Maria Parloa. $1.50. 
and all its charm and naturalness and humor an 
good-sense and tenderness and tact can be yours LUNCHEONS 


for one dollar. (All about them) illustrated. 
“Tt is perfectly irresistible.” $1.00. 


$1.40 net, postage 15 cents. 


ae Great Books for Girls and Boys, all beautifully illustrated. 


° A sunny story of a dear little * Just about the cleverest, most 

aptain June American iad in Japan—the The Cozy Lion whimsically deiightful story 
Ca n0r’s first book for children. By Alice Hegan Mrs. Burnett has ever written. By Frances 
Rice. $1.00. Hodgson Burnett. 60 cents. 


: +, The best yet of this 

P The experiences of a very real, Tom, Dick and Harriet souaidn  auahet’s 

Abbie Ann very human, and deliciously lov: stories of school work and play, carrying the char- 

able little girl, another ** Emmy Lou.’”’ By George acters of ‘‘ The Crimson Sweater’ to new adven- 
Madden Martin. $1.50. 


tures. By Ralph Henry Barbour. $1.50. 


FATHER AND BABY PLAYS 


Delightful music, pictures and rhymes, teaching fathers, mothers and babies how to play together, plays 
that unconsciously instruct the little ones. By Emilie Poulsson. $1.25. 


For every parent and every teacher Luther Burbank’s 
The Training of the Human Plant LET US SEND YOU, 


with our compliments, a beautifully illustrated 
Out ofthe richness of his years of ex | be yr and 


investigation, Mr. Burbank urges an ideal training Books Worth Having,” containing a classified list 
looking toward an ideal race. He condemns the of books for children, telling for what ages and 
marriage of the physically unfit, and discusses whether for boys or girls. 

heredity, predestination, training, growth, envi- 


ronment, and character. His discussion of these . 

vital questions makes a rarely valuable book—a THE CENTURY CO. 
sane, scientific, progressive, and sympathetic dis- 

cussion of c hil culture. 60 cents net, post- 


age 5 cents. Union Square, New York. 
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